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the place of manufacture, as Faenza, Caffagidlo, Urbino, Rimini, 
Florence, Gubbio, Casteldurante, Pesaro, Castelli, Venice, La- 
vona, Genoa, Pavia, Lodi, Frasta, Este, and Milan ; French Fa- 
ience, Dutch Delft, English Pottery. The porcelain of the col- 
lection formed three-fourths of the whole, and was probably- 
unsurpassable in its variety and extent ; it embraced Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Italian (Capedimonte, old Dcecia, Venice, 
Treveso, Est, Nove, Vinove, and Rome), French, German, 
Swiss, Austrian, and English ; and amongst the last were ex- 
quisite specimens of English works, such as Chelsea, Worces- 
ter, Plymouth, Derby, &c. A large piece of Chelsea, a bon- 
bon holder formed of shells symmetrically arranged with rock- 
work and aquatic plants, is the most important piece of that kind 
we have ever seen. 

As might be expected in Milan, the collection of antique silks 
and embroideries was both extensive and very choice ; there was 
also much good tapestry, but the great feature of this class was 
the lace. The collection contained nearly 200 important pieces, 
besides very numerous illustrative examples. The Fans, too, 
were an important feature- in the exhibition; nearly 300 were 
fully displayed in the cases, and formed a most interesting study, 
illustrating much of the social history of the last three centuries. 

The other classes were very well represented, almost, we may 



say, as well as they have usually been in loan exhibitions; but 
the four we have especially mentioned were equal, if not su- 
perior, to any previous collections. 

Rome, — By a discovery in the course of the summer, a ques- 
tion of much interest to archaeologians and others has received 
its solution. It has been a matter df discussion among critics . 
whether the Romans were acquainted with the fork, the common 
opinion being that it was not known earlier than the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. Old Italian paintings certainly have decided 
the question in representing Christ and his disciples using this use- 
ful instrument at the Last Supper. But discoveries up to the pre- 
sent, undoubtedly genuine, have not been of the kind to be attri- 
buted to very early times; ancient writers leave us also in the 
lurch. Now, however, there have been dug out here, at the 
foot of the Capitol, in the Piazza Margana, a two-pronged silver 
fork, with a handle in the form of a stag's hoof. The workman- 
ship of the fork is of such excellence that it can only have origi- 
nated at a time when good Art-tradition prevailed, and at least 
not later than the Antonine period. In the publication of the 
Archaeological Commission of Rou.e, there is a full description 
of the fork from the pen of the well-known antiquarian, Augusto 
Castellani. 



PAUL LACROIX'S NEW VOLUME. 



" A /[ILITARY and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, and at I 

1V1 the Period of the Renaissance," forms a worthy and 
almost indispensable supplement to the two preceding volumes 
by M. Lacroix which have already appeared, namely, "The Arts 
of the Middle Ages," and " Manners, Customs, and Dress, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages." The three, which are uniform in series 
and in style of production, constitute a most valuable series, full 
of information as interesting as it is instructive ; historically, and 
in relation to the effect on the national life of Europe, even al- 
most to our own time, the volume now before us may be regarded 
as the most important of them all ; for not only, as M. Lacroix 
remarks, did "the two parallel forces— namely, the military and 
the religious life— shape the habits of the nations in the epoch 
of which our work treats," but out of those systems, and prac- 
tices, and beliefs, has gradually grown up much that stamps 
the character of the present period : |he one is, or seems to be, 
the gradual outcome of the other. 

The introduction of Christianity into the world, or rather its 
• development and progress, fully verified the words of its Divine 
founder, " Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ; I 
came not to send peace, but a sword ; " and the sword was a 
mighty instrument in promoting its advance as a faith to be 
accepted by the nations ; " the military power placed itself, as 
a general rule, at the service of the Church, and it was thus that 
Christianity was enabled to complete its work ; " and when this 
was done the sword was again put in requisition, to determine, 
if it were possible by such means, what were, or were not, the 
true doctrines of the Christian faith. Religious wars have not 
been the least destructive of those in which Europe engaged in 
different epochs since the establishment of Protestantism. " The 
tie," says M. Lacroix, "at once religious and political, which 
held Christian nationalities together was thus broken, and unity 
amongst people who were divided in their religious doctrine 
became impossible." 

In describing the " Military Life in the Middle Ages," we 
have here six chapters under the respective headings of Feu- 
dalism, War and Armies, Naval Matters, the Crusades, Chivalry 
(Duels and Tournaments), and Military Orders. Each of these 
divisions is described at considerable length, and its history is 
recorded in a narrative full of curious and instructive informa- 
tion. The influence of the military life was felt in everything 



that concerned the social life of the nations of Europe through 
the centuries that form the Mediaeval Ages. 

The religious life is traced out in a series of nine chapters, 
entitled Liturgy and Ceremonies, the Popes, the Secular Clergy, 
the Religious Orders, Charitable Institutions, Pilgrimages, Here- 
sies, the Inquisition, Burials and Funeral Services. Though, 
according to the author, military life in all its manifestations 
hampered and counteracted the beneficent influence of Chris- 
tianity, and served as the last refuge of barbarism ; yet such was 
the power of the Church, that she contrived not only to hold her 
own, but to bring under submission to her authority the most 
despotic monarchs and the boldest warriors. Moreover, the 
Church utilised the military spirit of the age by employing it in 
her service, when- she summoned the hosts that went forth to 
battle on the plains of Palestine. The popes who favoured these 
expeditions may have had in them no other object than to 
"magnify their office" by the redemption of the Holy Land, 
and the possible conversion of the Mohammedan tribes to Chris- 
tianity ; but the crusades " acted as a diversion, which saved 
Europe from the fury of its own inhabitants ; internal discords 
were brought to an end, the commoners were enfranchised, feu- 
dal power decreased, and the royal influence gained in strength." 
The lapse of a few centuries from what may properly be called 
the establishment of the papal power throughout Europe wit- 
nessed a mighty change in the moral and religious order of 
things. A new spirit was convulsing the world, and the ideas 
and manners which then prevailed were destined to undergo a 
revolution. "The faith in, and the influence cf, the Church 
diminished," writes M. Lacroix, "and individual reason was 
tempted to throw off the yoke of all teaching authority." The 
theses which Luther nailed on the gates of the castle church of 
"Wittenberg, and the invention of printing, were the seeds from 
which this great revolution sprung. "The world entered upon 
new paths, along which it has continued to advance without 
interruption to our own day." 

We observe in this most inviting volume the same diligent 
inquiry into the past, and the same recondite archaeological 
knowledge that are apparent in the two which preceded it. 
Like them, too, it is enriched with a number of beautiful chromo- 
lithographs, and upwards of four hundred well-executed wood- 
cuts of pictures and objects that throw light on the text. 



